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MADAGASCAR 

The Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. 
By the Rev. James Sibree, Jun., F. R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society. (London: Triibner and 
Co., 1880.) 

R. SIBREE’S book is described on the title-page 
as a popular account of recent researches in the 
physical geography, geology, and exploration of the 
country, and its natural history and botany ; and in its 
origin and divisions, customs and language, superstitions, 
folk-lore, and religious beliefs and practices of the different 
tribes. Together with illustrations of scripture and early 
church history, from native statists and missionary expe¬ 
rience. The book commences with an interesting summary 
of ancient notices and accounts of the island of Mada¬ 
gascar, with a continuation of the history of its discovery 
and exploration down to the present time. The author 
identifies Madagascar, as has been done by some former 
writers, with Menuthias of Ptolemy, but there seems little 
doubt that Menuthias, which is described in the “ Periplus 
Maris Erythraei,” is, as considered by Bunsen, Karl 
Muller, and others, the island of Zanzibar. The author 
admits in a note that there is some doubt about the 
matter. In his account of the early Arab names of the 
island he is not quite clear. The Arabian voyagers 
named the island, the home of the roc (/Epyornis), the 
Island of the Moon, possibly from the neighbourhood of 
the Mountains of the Moon. They wrote the name either 
Kamar or Komr, which latter name survives in the 
modern title of the small outlying group, the Comoro 
Islands, which the Arabs called Komair or the lesser 
Komr. The name, as applied to the main island, survived 
until the arrival of the Portuguese, for on one of the 
oldest maps, the Charta Marina Portugalensium, of the 
first decade of the sixteenth century, the name Komortina 
occurs for the island in addition to those of Madagascar 
and San Lourenco. 

The author attributes the discovery of the east coast of 
Madagascar to Don Francisco de Almeida in 1506, 
whereas Antao Gonqalves is given by Peschel as the dis¬ 
coverer and also as the giver of the name San Lourenqo, 
which is attributed by the author to Joao Gomez d’Abreu. 
It seems, however, probable that a still earlier voyager 
may have discovered the east coast of the island, a certain 
Diogo Dias, commander of a ship of Cabral’s fleet, and 
brother of Bartholomew Dias. 

The best map of Madagascar is that published last 
year by the late Rev. Dr. Mullens, which is partly based 
on M. Grandidier’s sketch-map, published in 1871. The 
island is nearly 1,000 miles long and 350 miles broad at 
its greatest extent, and being the third island in size in the 
world, is nearly four times as large as England and Wales. 
It consists of an elevated interior region from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet in elevation, and a comparatively level surrounding 
country raised from 400 to 500 feet above sea-level, ex¬ 
tending also over a vast area to the west and south, into 
which region the more elevated land does not extend. All 
around the coast is a belt of virgin forest with an average 
breadth of from fifteen to twenty miles, much of which is 
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still unexplored. A good deal of the elevated interior is 
bare and somewhat dreary-looking. “ The long rolling 
moor-like hills are only covered with a coarse grass, which 
becomes very brown and dry towards the end of the 
seven months’ rainy season,” The largest river is 300 
miles long, and could be ascended by steamers of light 
draught for about ninety miles. The central plateau con¬ 
sists of primary and igneous rocks, and is plainly, as 
might have been foretold from the nature of the fauna of 
the island, of great antiquity. There are secondary and 
recent deposits on the lower region, and in the latter M. 
Grandidier discovered the fossil remains of a hippo¬ 
potamus. With the hippopotamus occur the bones of 
AEpyornis maximus , the gigantic fossil eggs of which 
probably gave rise to the fabulous stories of the roc. The 
bones of two other species of ZEpyornis have now been 
discovered, one was as big as a cassowary, the other only 
as large as a bustard. 

To naturalists accustomed to think of Madagascar as 
full of the most interesting of animals, it seems strange to 
learn that “ a stranger crossing the forest is always struck 
with the general stillness of the woods and apparent 
scarcity of birds seen on the route ; ” but after all, stillness 
is more or less characteristic of all forests. The lemurs, 
at all events, make themselves heard. “ In travelling 
from the coast to the elevated plateaux of the interior one 
is sure frequently to hear their loud wailing cries, which 
sometimes make the woods resound for some minutes 
together and have a most startling effect when heard for 
the first time.” One lemur (L. catta ) is not arboreal like 
the remainder, but lives amongst the rock, having feet 
specially modified to suit this kind of existence. The 
natives have a superstitious dread of the Aye-aye 
(Cheiromys), believing that a person who kills one will 
die within a year. The hedgehogs (Centetidas), of which 
there are five genera and nine species in the island, are 
used as food, having much the taste of pork. They seem 
to be very abundant in the woods, in low scattered brush¬ 
wood. “ We frequently met with three or four varieties 
whilst rambling in the outskirts of the woods.” They do 
not roll themselves up into a ball like our hedgehogs, but 
put their head between their fore-paws when in attitude 
of defence. 

We must pass over the further account of the fauna 
and flora, and turn to the later and more important por¬ 
tion of the work which treats of the ethnology of the 
island, and which is especially valuable. A part of it 
has already been published in the Proceedmgs of the 
Anthropological Institute and of the Folk-Lore Society, 
as well as in Nature. The population of Madagascar 
is a very mixed one, and the exact history of its de¬ 
velopment is extremely difficult to trace. There are, 
possibly, traces still remaining of an aboriginal stock, 
that is to say, of races which existed in the island 
before later African colonisation and very long before the 
Malayan incursion. There are numerous indications of 
the occupation of the country now held by the Hovas, 
which are the race of the island which at present ex¬ 
hibit the purest Malay blood, by an earlier people called 
Vazimba. Superstition unfortunately prevents the open¬ 
ing of the graves of this extinct race. They are said to 
have been ignorant of the use of iron, and to have been 
of low stature. There are also vague accounts of another 
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dwarf race with woolly hair, the Kimos; and of still 
another, the Behosy. There seems to be great uncer¬ 
tainty as to the reality of these three races, and as to 
whether any of them yet exist, as they are said by some 
to do in the part of Madagascar as yet unexplored by 
Europeans. It is quite possible that some people allied 
to the Bushmen may have occupied the island in early 
times. The main mass of the population is made up of 
the lighter coloured more distinctly Malay races, and of 
a much darker skinned race with frizzly hair, and of all 
gradations between these two. The latter stock are 
regarded by most ethnologists as of African affinity, 
whereas the author thinks they may be Melanesians, 
and have reached the island from the same source 
as the Malays, a supposition which we can hardly 
regard as probable. The Rev. W. E. Cousins con¬ 
cludes from his researches that the Malagasy language 
represents an ancient stage in the Malay tongue, now 
so widely spread over the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and 
thus, as far as philology is concerned, it is probable that 
the emigration of the Malagasy tribes from the east took 
place at a remote era. The author speculates from the 
obscure evidence of certain lists of Hova kings as to the 
date at which the Hovas arrived at the island, and con¬ 
cludes that probably not much, if at all later than the 
Norman conquest, perhaps much earlier, but he seems 
unaware of a fact of some importance, namely, that in 
an Arab account of the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the inhabitants of Komr are spoken of as the “ Brothers 
of the Chinese,” i.e., evidently Malays, whilst a town in 
the island is mentioned by name as “Malay” both in 
this later account and a century earlier by Edrisi. 

But the problem of the Madagascar population is still 
further complicated ; Arabs visited the island from very 
early times from the mainland, and constantly imported 
African slaves by hundreds in their dhows, and continued 
to do so until up to a very short time ago. They 
settled in the country and mixed with the population, 
and their influence is still in active operation on the 
north-west of the island. On the eastern coast there is a 
strong European mixture in the population, partly ancient, 
partly modern, due to Creole settlers, and planters, and 
sailors of all nationalities. There is, further, much Indian 
blood in the country, derived mostly from Bombay. 

The influence of the missionaries has had the usual 
effect upon the Malagasy language, numerous English 
words connected with religious belief have been imported 
into it wonderfully spelled. For example, “ Jesosy Kraisty.” 
It is, perhaps, rather a pity, than a matter of congratula¬ 
tion, as the author considers it, that the poor Malagasys 
have learnt the English words “demon” and “devil,” 
which are in the list he gives. The account of the language 
is full of interest. The names of villages show many 
parallels to English names of places. There are, for 
example, Oxfords, Holytowns, Kingstowns, Princetowns, 
and Stonebridges. Divorce is delightfully easy in 
Madagascar; a tired or angry husband merely sends for 
his wife and gives her a piece of money before witnesses 
saying, “ I thank you, madam,” and the thing is done. 
Divorce is hence termed “thanking a wife.” Like the 
New Zealanders, the Malagasys are beginning to give 
up nose rubbing as a salutation, and are taking to our 
important improvement on this ancient practice, kissing. 


In old times they used to lick the foot of a superior as a 
salutation, a form which survives with us only in the case 
of the adoration of the pope. 

The Hoya girls plaster their faces with a white paste, 
and thus make themselves fairer when it is removed ; 
this is a novel suggestion for possible adoption in 
Europe, a sort of putting the complexion in curl-papers. 
The girls also wear black spots on their faces, corre¬ 
sponding with our patches. The young men grow long 
nails on their little fingers with great care, thus curiously 
imitating the Chinese. Curiously enough, no stone im¬ 
plements or weapons have as yet been discovered in 
Madagascar. It must be almost the only inhabited place 
in the world where they have not been found. Probably 
they will yet be discovered. Their absence would be 
strong evidence against the former existence of the dwarf 
aboriginal race in the island. 

In Chapter XVI., headed “New Light on Old Texts ; 
Illustrations of Scripture from Malagasy Customs,” the 
author draws so many parallels between Malagasy cus¬ 
toms and those of ancient Semitic and other races as 
recorded in the Bible, that we feared greatly he was going 
to discover the lost tribes ; but he is not a man to do 
anything so foolish. Very likely, however, some one will 
be found before long to do it for him with his data. 
Madagascar is about the only place remaining in which 
the discovery has not been made, now that Mr. McLeod 
has published his “Japan and the Lost Tribes of Israel,” 1 
and identified Jin Mu Tenno’s Samurai with these “wan¬ 
dering Jews.” 

In the concluding chapter of the book, on “ Malagasy 
Church Life as Illustrative of the History of the Apostolic 
and Early Churches,” some most interesting infotmation 
is given. It appears that the Malagasy people have 
spontaneously developed by a process of reasoning nearly 
all those brilliant innovations which it is the pride of our 
own most advanced Ritualists to have copied from 
others. Thus a story is told of a terrible case of sus¬ 
pense in which baptism had been performed with water 
in a sacramental cup in lack of some other suitable 
vessel. What was to be done with the holy water ? It 
would never do to throw it away ; so at last a good deacon 
drank it. Stranger still, amongst Mr. Sibree’s own people 
at Ambohimanga, he found a notion springing up that 
they ought to fast before communicating, and they 
appealed to him as to whether he did not do so 
and whether it was not improper to allow the elements 
to mix with common food. They also had a strong 
feeling that the ceremony should take place only in 
the forenoon and only on the first Sunday in the 
month. Further, some natives employed to make the 
bread used in the Eucharist did so in secret after various 
ceremonial ablutions, and explained that their reason was 
that “ they did not want unbelievers to know how the bread 
was made for fear they should despise it.” Any bread left 
over they took to the Government House, and ate there 
only after prayer. All these ideas have, according to 
Mr. Sibree, been developed quite independently of the 
Malagasys, though we cannot help suspecting them as 
due, partly at least, to French Roman Catholic influence. 
Only in the matter of vestments apparently do the Mala- 

1 “ Japan and the Lost Tribes of Israel. Epitome of the Ancient History 
of Japan.’* By G. N. McLeod. (RVng Sun Office, Nagasaki, Japan, 
1879.) 
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gasys seem not to have developed Ritualistic tendencies ; 
but they have advanced notions concerning ornament, 
bright colours look especially well on a brown skin, and 
possibly before long a Malagasy bishop may appear in 
full Ritualistic fig, evolved out of his inner consciousness. 
If so, may we be there to see. 

We have only been able to touch here and there on the 
many interesting subjects discussed by Mr. Sibree. This 
book is a most valuable addition to knowledge and very 
entertaining. It contains several full-page illustrations 
(not all new) and two maps. 


CLAUSIUS’S “MECHANICAL THEORY OF 
HEAT” 

The Mechanical Theory of Heat. By R. Clausius. 
Translated by W. R, Browne, M.A. (London : Mac¬ 
millan and Co.) 

nrHIS translation satisfies a real want of a tolerably 
large class of students of science. It furnishes in 
a volume of reasonable size a clear and readable account 
of a subject, an acquaintance with which has until lately 
been only obtainable by an English reader at the cost of 
a great deal of research through the transactions and 
memoirs of various societies. The name of its author 
furnishes a sufficient guarantee of the accuracy of the 
substance matter of the book, treating as it does of a 
subject specially his own. The method of treatment 
leaves hardly anything to be desired, even from the 
point of view of a student previously ignorant of the 
subject. The reader is nowhere perplexed by uncouth 
symbols or analytical operations beyond those which 
are familiar to all acquainted with the principles of the 
differential and integral calculus. At the same time, 
and perhaps partly in consequence of this avoidance 
of complicated analysis, the reader is never allowed to 
lose sight of the essential meaning of the symbols em¬ 
ployed. Some of the chapters in the book will furnish a 
valuable exercise in the meaning and value of partial 
differential coefficients, even to a student who is not 
specially interested in the physical questions discussed. 
The same remark applies to some of the explanations 
given in the mathematical introduction, on the nature of 
the integral of a total differential in the case when the 
condition of being an exact differential is not fulfilled, 
explanations originally inserted, as the author tells us, in 
consequence of objections made to his theory by Prof. 
Decher. 

Any one wishing to gain a general acquaintance, 
thorough as far as it goes, with the subject, can scarcely 
do so with the expenditure of less time and labour than 
are required for the perusal of this book. As a mathe¬ 
matical study the book may replace some of the luxuriant 
growths of modern geometry and analysis with great 
advantage to the brains of the student. 

The translation is admirably done. It is hardly pos¬ 
sible in reading it to recognise any traces of foreign 
idiom. Occasionally we find some little confusion of 
phraseology, probably arising from loose translation ; as 
on page 210, where a rather curious description is given 
of the ordinary process of changing the independent 
variables from x,y, to £, r), and this process is apparently 


referred to, a little lower down, as an “artifice.” It is a 
pity, too, and a little surprising, considering the array of 
scientific talent mentioned in the preface as having been 
applied to the correction of first proofs, that the book 
should be disfigured by so many misprints. Not to speak 
of great uncertainty as to the insertion or omission of a 
comma between the two variables inside a bracket after a 
functional symbol, and the sign X between two factors of a 
product, there are many serious errors. Thus, for instance, 
on page 69 we have “ volumes ” for “values: ” on pages 117 
and 124 we have the sign-f for X ; on page 187 we have AT 

for T. In equations (19) and (20) of page 190 we have ~Q 

' dT 

written instead of and the error is repeated twice 

lower down on the same page. The figure of the steam- 
engine on page 237, described as an “imaginary orfe,” 
certainly strikes one as decidedly imaginary. The inser¬ 
tion of a few valves in the figure at suitable places would 
render it more satisfactory, at any rate to an unimagina¬ 
tive reader. It may be hoped that these blemishes will 
be removed when a second edition is reached of what, in 
spite of them, is an exceedingly valuable addition to our 
English mathematical literature. W. S. A. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Noxious and Beneficial Bisects of the State of Illinois. 

Third Annual Report. By Cyrus Thomas, State Ento¬ 
mologist. Pp. 1-212. 8vo. (Springfield, 1879 ) 

IF we might be permitted to propose another title for this 
book, we would suggest that of “An Essay towards a 
Monograph of North American Aphides.' ’ But we fancy 
such a title would be too much opposed to that borne on 
the cover. We fear the Report is too profound to be of 
service to agriculturists and horticulturists, otherwise 
than on the same grounds that an intelligent mother of 
a family is enabled, from the study of a medical dictionary 
(intended for the use of the profesion only), to diagnose 
the symptoms cf measles, croup, and other ills that 
infantine humanity is heir to. We might make the same 
objection to the titles of a multitude of American scien¬ 
tific publications. The axiom that “ the end justifies the 
means” scarcely needs being called into requisition in a 
notice of this Report ; yet some uncertainty exists in our 
mind as to the end aimed at. Does it consist in enabling 
unscientific, but intelligent, farmers and horticulturists 
to identify their plant-lice foes ? or is it intended as a 
prominent contribution towards a knowledge of these 
insects, to be made use of by scientific workers princi¬ 
pally ? We do not attempt to solve the problem, but 
prefer to regard the Report more especially in the last- 
named light. 

Looking, then, at the scientific side of the question, we 
see here a most valuable contribution to a natural history 
of American Aphides, and in some respects we think it 
would have been better had the author not been ham¬ 
pered with the necessity of producing a popular report at 
the same time. It is impossible to give an analysis of the 
author’s views on the many vexed questions in the life- 
cycles of these noxious atoms. Much of the introductory 
remarks on habits has been of necessity (and advisedly) 
compiled, and the suggestions as to dimorphism (p. 31) 
have, we think, been somewhat fully anticipated; still 
there remain some very potent suggestions made by Dr. 
Thomas ; not the least of which is in what form those 
species that appear habitually to attack annual plants 
only, pass the winter months ? 
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